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mada beyond the special account devoted to the per-
sonal experiences of the High Admiral. It remained
for naval writers of our times to elucidate and correct
the popular conception of what took place.
The Triumph, Frobisher's flagship, was a galleon,
or, as he himself probably pronounced it, "gallooa,"
with twenty-eight guns to the broadside, six demi-can-
non forward and four firing astern.    Compared with
the huge galleasses of the Spaniards, which were large
vessels with sails and hundreds of oars, she was a small
ship, but she was fast, clean, and well manned.   Of her
company of five hundred probably two hundred were
seamen.     The  English  ships  were  more   adequately
manned than the Spanish or Portuguese.   The Santiago
had only eighty seamen to  three  hundred  soldiers.
Frobisher had also a large number of skiffs, some of
which probably were in tow with crews steering, and
which on one occasion at least saved the Triumph from
being boarded.   With such equipment it is obvious that.
the Triumph was not overmanned.   Allowing three men
to each gun and a couple of score to bring up powder
and shot, carpenters, cooks, and boys would account for
threescore more, leaving two hundred seamen proper
at the beginning of the action.   But they were all, one
might say, on their toes.    They were all of one race,
be it remembered also in passing.   It so happened that
neither Scottish nor Irish genius was available in the
great struggle now impending.    Scotland, in so fat as
she was a nation and not an aggregation of clans, was
Catholic and pro-French.    Ireland, left for the time
being, as one historian drily phrases it, "to her con-
genial anarchy," was unaware of any system of gov-
ernment more complex than the despotism of her chief-
tains.   Wales, it is true, shares in England's glory. One
of the most remarkable exploits of those days in JulyH
was that of one David Gwynne, a Welsh sailor who was